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BIOGRAPHY. | classmates for wit and talent, and that he was a great ‘value of thirty shillings, or thereabouts; and was tried 
nome jadmirer and constant reader of Hudibras—a work which | in a long hall, before a justice of the peace, and the as- 
DANIEL WEBSTER. he occasionally quotes in his speeches with the happiest | sembled idlers of the village. ‘his case, as our inform- 
The celebrated statesman and lawyer, whése name |eflect; but we do not learn that he was remarkable for ant assures us, was argued at great length, and though 
stands at the head of the present article, needs no her-|a@ny very close application to study. Mr. Webster, who had not yet become known, did not 
ald to blazon his reputation, It is not necessary—nas Iinmediately on leaving college, he would have com-|seem to attract any great attention, he spoke, and rea- 
is the case with some other great men—that we should|menced the study of the law, but his wishes were |soned after the same fashion, with the same plainness, 
tell our readers who and what he is. His name is one| thwarted by the necessity of providing for his imme- point, and force, for which he has since been so much 
of the “household terms,” familiar in the mouth ofevery|diate support. ‘To replenish his exhausted finances, | celebrated. 
American; and his reputation is one of the common-| he was obliged to resort to school-keeping—an occu-| After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, Mr. 
places of the times. | pation which, at the earlier part of his career, has eked | Webster removed to Portsmouth, the principal town 
Mr. Webster is regarded, in every part of the Union,| out the failing resources of almost every eminent pro-'in the state so far as respects wealth, population, and 
with high respect; but in his native New-England, the| fessional man in New-England, Yet, in spite of the| the reward of professional ability. Soon after his re- 
admiration entertained for him, verges upon enthusiasm. lillustrious names which adorn the roll of New-England moval, he was employed to defend two prisoners, ac- 
Whatever may be his relative height, by the side of|schoolmasters, we may justly observe, in the language cused of counterfeiting; and though the cause of his 
Clay, Calhoun, and those other champions with whom | of a celebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Ma- clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
he comes in contact, at Washington; at home,-he tow-| ther—“Seeptrum illud scolasticoum plus habet solicitudinis| himself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract 
ers far above every competitor; and it is almost an ar-|quam puleritudinis, plus cura quam auri, plus “i ae very general attention. Indeed, it has been thought 
ticle in the New-England creed, that Mr. Webster is| menti quam argenti;? and so, we dare say, Mr. Webster by those who have had an opportunity for judging, that 
the ablest man in the Union. lfound it; for, after one year spent as preceptor of a/this was aa effort which he has never yet surpassed. 
Rising, like most of our eminent men, from the bosom| school, at Frigbrough, in Maine, he returned to Salis-! From this time forward, his business and reputation 
of the people, and having forced his way, without| bury, and entered hisiname in the office of Mr, 'Thomp-| rapidly increased, 
friends or patronage, by the mere power of his own}son, an attorney of some eminence, and an extensive Mr. Webster, from the earliest period, exhibited a 
talents, the earlier and obseurer part of his history is,| country practice, |decided taste for politics. He wrote much for news- 
in general, but little known. We shall be able, per Having learned all that could be learned in a country papers; and though he did not accept any of those 
haps, to furnish some aneedotes which have never be-| office, Mr. Webster's enterprising spirit sent him to! state offices which form the stepping-stones of most of 
fore appeared in print; and, however apparently trifling | Boston, there to complete his studies. He arrived at our politicians, he was distinguished as an admirable 
in themselves, it is anecdotes of the lives of great inen, | the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger, speaker in the local caucuses and conventions, which 
in which we are principally interested. Bare ehrono-| But as he sauntered up and down the streets, observing,| abounded in New-Hampshire during the stormy period, 
logical lists of offices held, cases argued, and books| over an office door, a name with which he was familiar,| which preceded the late war; and about the time the 
published—like those, for instance, so regularly di-|he made bold to introduce himeelf, and proposed to be-| war was declared, he was chosen a representative to 
gested according to the years of Rome, and prefixed to|come a student in the office, But the gentleman to| Congress. 
the Delphin Classies—have no cherm for the general) whom this application was addressed, not fancying the! He continued a representative from the state of New- 
reader. Such sketches are but the skeletons of biogra-| appearance of the young man, or being already over-| liampshire for four years, and soon became known at 
phy; the world wishes to see the living features, form, | stocked with students, or for some other reason, ex-| Washington as one of the ablest members of the party 
and gesture, cused himself from receiving Mr. Webster into his of-|then in opposition, His speeches on the re-charter of 
Daniel Webster was born in the year 1782, in Salis-|fiec. Nothing daunted by this repulse, this disciple in| a National Bank, and the resumption of specie pay- 
bury, a pleasant village in the interior of New-Hamp-|search of a master, next presented himself at the office| ments, delivered during this period, attracted great at- 
shire, rather romantically situated in the vicinity of the} of Mr, Gore, at that time one of the principle lawyers, tention, and first made him known throughout the 
Kersarge mountain, which rears its swelling and ma-|and among the most eminent men in the state, where| country. 
jestic form in full sight of bis father’s homestead. His| his application was more favorably entertained. | Ja the year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for sev- 
father was one of those independent farmers, who, if we| It so happened, when Mr. Webster, many years af-|eral years devoted himself very zealously, and almost 
assent to the doctrine maintained by president Jackson,|terwards, removed to Boston, to follow his profession| exclusively, to his prefession, His career at Washing- 
in one of his late messages, and so severely criticised | there, that the gentleman who declined receiving him ton had given him a reputation, and he came at once 
by ex-president Adame, form the best part of our popu-|as a student, standing at that time among the leaders into a very extensive practice, 
lation. He wasa shrewd, sensible man; and had been|of the Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against the! Mr. Webster had already made himself conspicuous 
found worthy to serve his fellow-citizens in both a mil-|new comer. And fromthe contemptuous smile, with) throughout the Union, as an orator and a statesman; 
itary and a civil capacity. He fought under Lord Am jwhich Mr. Webster twisted him to pieces, there were the great case of Dartmouth college, versus W oodward, 
herst, in the war which ended in the conquest of Cana-| some who concluded that his early adventures in Bos-| which came on for argument in the supreme court of 
da; and in the war of the revolution, he commanded a|ton had not entirely faded from the memory of the New-| the United States, in the spring of 1818, afforded him 
company, composed principally of his own neighbors Hampshire adyocate. an opportunity of proving, inthe eyes ofthe nation, his 
and townsfolks, which did good service at Bennington,| Mr. Webster was admitted tothe barin 18065. About! ability as a lawyer. This was his first important case 
at the White Plains, and on several other occasions.!the time of his admission, he received a letter from his) in that court. Ever since, his business there has been 
‘The war over, he returned to Salisbury, and was ap-|father, in which the old gentleman informed him, that| constantly increasing; and, of Jate years, he has relin- 
pointed a judge of the court of common pleas, for the! by dint of great exertions, he had procured for his son|quished his practice inthe stete courts almost entirely. 
county of Rockingham, which office be held till the time) the : ppointment of clerk of the courts for Rockingham! The first office to which Mr. Webster was appoint- 
of his death. The profits of a New-Hampshire farin| county; and pressing him to hasten home and take ed, after he became a citizen of Massachusetts, was 
are not very exorbitant, nor are the emoluments of a! possession of the office. His father evidently consid-| that of one of the delegates from Boston, to the Con- 
New-Hampshire judge very great. Daniel, and hisjered the appointment as a piece of very erent good, vention held in 1820, for the revision of the State Con- 
brother Ezekiel, who was a year or two older, had the) fortune: but Mr. Webster, before accepting it, thought) stitution. This was, perhaps, the ablest and most 
benefit of the public schools of Sali ‘bury; but when|it best to consult with Mr. Gore. The case being laid) venerable public body ever assembled in New-England; 
they aspired to a college education, the linuted means| before him, Mr. Gore suggested, that should he aec ept|and during its session, Mr. Webeter distinguished him- 
of their father obliged them to depend very much on! thi lice, he would probably remain a mere clerk of| self by several able speeches on most of the important 
their own efforts. Ezekiel, who died a short time!the court all his life. “You are iit,” he said, “for some- points which came up for consideration. 
since, in a very sudden and remarkable manner, whilel|thing bett 1 advise you not to secept it.” Mr. As Mr. Webster’s business began now to convey 
arguing acase betore the supreme court of New-Hamy bster, secordingly, to the great grief of his father, hin regularly every winter to Washington, a seat in 
shire, was a man of good sense and excellent judgments | wro back a letter dec lining the appointinent; and) Congress would be no great embarrassment to him, 
but he had not the quickness and brilli: ney of Daniel.) abo ‘same time having completed his studies, be He was according]; chosen to represent the city of 
The father used to speak of both his boys with a g@ood!lefi Bo 1, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small) Boston, in the seventeenth Congress, and took his seat 
deal of compas ency, but it was observed he dwelt! yif] ve jn the neighborhood of Salisbury. in December, 1923. Ile continued in the House of 
principally upon the praises of Ezekiel. A friend one We have been informed, that while a student, Mr. Representatives till 1826, when he was chosen a sena- 
day inquired the reason, when the old gentleman re-| Webster was apt, oceasionally, to sacrifice to the mu-| tor from Massachusetts, an office which he still holds 
plied, “zekiel is a bashful boy, who needs a word to!ses: and it is said, that compositions of his, both poetry | with incre asing honor to his country and himself, 
be said for him; but Daniel, | warrant you, will take and prose, may be found in the periodicals of that day.| It is not our present purpose to enter into a detail of 
care of himself.” Mr. Webster, at the time of his commencing prac- Mr. Webster's forensic or legislative exertions. We 
Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation for) tice at Boscawen, lias been described to us by a gentie- may observe, however, that it has not been solely to 
college, at Exeter Academy, at that time the only insti-|}man who knew him inthis early part of his career, and these species of eloquence that he has confined himself. 
tution in the state, with the exception of Dartmouth! who was present at the trial of one of his first cases, To his talent as a caucus orator, we have before alluded; 
College, above the rank of a distriet school. He en-|as a tall, gaunt young tan, with rather a thin face, but and Faneuil Hall, on more than one great occasion, 
tered Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, and gra-|all the peculiarit ies of feature and complexion by which when the predominance of the party with which he 
duated in 1801. We have understood, that, during his|he is now distinguished. ‘The case above alluded to, acted, was threatened, or some engrossing question of 
college life, he maintained a high reputation among his} was concerning the property of a certain sheep, of the) politics agitated the public mind, has witnessed his 
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wonderful ability in fixing the wavering judgment of 
his fellow-citizens. He has also occasionally exerted 
himself in that line of eloquence which the ancients 
called panegyrical. His most celebrated performances 


of this sort, are his Discourse in commemoration of the | 


Settlement of New-England, his Address on laying the 
corner-stone of Bunker-hill Monument—a wonument, by 
the way, not yet finished, nor, to ail appearance, ever 
like to be—and his Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas 
Je ffvrson. 
genius of Webster seems to us, not so well adapted to 
success in a style of speaking, which requires not so 
much a clear and penetrating intellect, as a vivid faney 
end a copious imagination. 

During the last three or four years, Mr. Webster's 
f ce has extended to the remotest districts of the coun- 
try; his speeches on the subject of Nullifieation, having 


made him every where known as the great champion of, 


the Constitution. He is now about fifty, and has reached 
the maturity of his powers, if not the climax of his 
fame. Let us exhibit an outline of his character and 
genius under the three-fold aspect of a statesman, an 
orator, and a lawyer. 

As a statesman, Mr. Webster is distinguished for 
his just and comprehensive ideas of politics. He never 
suffers himself to be deceived and misled by his own 


These are all able performances; but the, 











per, has lost its power; but the clear reasoning, the 
keen logic, and the sound political wisdom of Mr. 
Webster's printed speech, will always insure for it rea- 
ders and admirers. 

The style of Mr. Webster's oratory is original and 
peculiar. He has nothing of round and swelling decla- 
mation; and little of playful fancy or poetical imagina- 
tion, Few speakers of the present day deal so little 
in tropes and figures. His style is plain and strong, 
but remarkably clear and correct; and his argument 


has all the just arrangement and elegant simplicity of 


a demonstration in Euclid, “If you would teach your 
son to reason,” said Locke, “let him read Chilling- 
worth.” If you would learn the full force of just argu- 


ment, we would say to every American, read the|test, as to threaten its entire ruin, 


speeches of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster's speeciies, 
with all their logic, are by no means wanting in warmth 
and spirit. 
through the medium of the understanding, of which he 
is well aware, and of which he often avails himself. 
| He has, too, a vein of sarcasm, for which he is much 
celebrated; and which often adds a spice to the driest 
|piece of argument, His sarcasin is, however, for the 
most part, only a pecular modification of his logic. It 
lis a specimen of that sort of reasoning, denominated by 
the schoolmen, a reduetio ad absurdum. He takes the 


There is a way of addressing the passions, | 


| POPULAR SELECTIONS, 
| PEPITA: 
| 
| The Marquis de Bevenuccho, his wife, daughters, 








A MEXICAN ANECDOTE, 


BY THE MARQUIS DE CHATEAUGIRION, 


Don Casar, his intended son-in-law, a femme-de-cham- 
bre, and two male servants, occupied one of those huge 
coaches drawn by ten mules, and guided by two postil- 
lions, which are frequently to be met with on the road 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico. While this lumbering ve- 
hicle was descending one of the roughest defiles of the 
| Pinol, a violent jerk put its construction to so severe a 
unless repairs were 
| 

| 


|obdliged to alight. 


immediately made. The travelers were in consequence 
What was to be done? The coach- 
nan informed them that they could reach, at a short 
| distance from the spot, a posada, which, though cer- 
jtainly not much frequented, and greatly 
|was still habit 


dilapidated, 
able, and where they might pass the 
night. 
| whole 


This plan was accordingly adopted, and the 
party, escorting the coach, and bemoaning their 


misfortune, reached the gate of the posada at the mo- 


imagination, or the cant of a party. With a keen and doctrine of his opponents for granted, and then shows of sunset. It was a desolate habitation, surrounded by 


penetrating eye, he looks through the mists, in whieh 
popular delusion, or the arts of party leaders, may have 


ito what ridiculous consequences it would lead. 
| From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster's oratory, it 


| . . 
jbroken walls, ruined towers, and gloomy pines, which 


| gave it the air ofa chateau of romance. Nevertheless, 





enshrouded the public interests, and takes such views /must be obvious to every one, how efficient he must be nested : 
as are prompted by enlightened judgment and sound|as a lawyer. If such eloquence as we have deseribed, |" occasionally served as a place of shelter for muleteers 
good sense. His ideas of politics are not only just, but) prevails with a caucus or a senate, when brought to|and their mules. The Marquis and his family took 
there is a certain magnanimity—a sober magnificence | bear upon a jury or a court, it is perfectly irresistible.| possession of a large chamber, in which their beds were 


about them; and, if placed in a situation of power, his| Whatever may be his merits as a practical politician, | 


prepared; the femme-de-chambre nestled as well as 





administration would certainly be conspicuous for some 
great projects of public benefit. 
of Mr. Webster's statesmanship, when he is left at lib- 
erty to act for himself. But he, like all other politicians, 
is sometimes obliged to yield the dictates of his own 
judgment to the decisions of inferior men, and to “give 
up to party what was meant for mankind.” This is a 
misfortune, indeed, to which he seems peculiarly ex- 
posed; for with all the statesman-like qualities of his 
mind—with all his power over the people in their pri- 
mary assemblies—he seems to lack certain of the gifts 
of a great practical politician, He seems better quali- 
fied to fight in the ranks, than at the head of the politi- 
cal array—more fit to be the champion than the leader 
ofa party. He is content to obey, when he ought to 
command; and he asks the advice of a committee of his 
friends, at Boston, instead of forming his own plans, 
and carrying, as he might do, the people with him. 
Hence it is that his personal influence is very limited, 
and that he is regarded at Washington rather as the 
advocate of New-England, than as a great political 
leader. 

As an orator, Mr. Webster ng eee claim to rank 
high above all his competitors, e do not mean that 
there are not other living orators, who have, perhaps, 
a greater temporary influence over their admirers, and 
excite a higher degree of momentary enthusiasm. 
There is more than one Hortensius to rival in the pub- 
lic estimation this New-England Cicero. Time, how- 
ever, will inevitably award the palm to the eloquence 
of Mr, Webster. In this respect, and in a few others, | 
he resembles Burke. Both these great men were ill-| 
qualified—whether by the peculiarities of their situation, 
or the character of their genius—for party-leaders; 


as a practical lawyer he is unrivaled, 


Such is the character ticularly in sifting testimony; and though sometimes too | 
in the 
case of a witness dishonest or unwilling, his power of|to overtake them, and wrapped up in their cloaks, 


lharsh with an honest but unfavorable witness, 
extracting the truth is truly admirable. He is not 
thought, however, to be very deep in what is called le- 


weight with the court, he seems to rely not so much on 
cases and precedents, as ona just application of general 


backer. 
INFLUENCE OF Woman.—lIf to men it be given to fill 
the prominent offices of the nation—to guide the gov- 


those principles which fit them for their stations—to fill 
them with honor and renown. Who is the most faith- 
ful and energetic in the discharge of those offices which 
make us, as individuals and communities, better and 
happier? Woman. 
distress, to relieve the afflicted, to visit, with kindness, 
the poor end destitute, as woman? Who in the pesti- 
lence which has visited the land, has stood by the 
couches of the agonizing sufferers, lingered in the 
plague-smitten city, and bent over the forms of the dy- 
ing? Woman. Say not, then, that woman who acts 
her generous part, unostentatiously, and blushes “to 
find it fume;” who directs and guides the young, and 
alleviates the cares and sorrows of the aged—whose 
intellect and genius in the lapse of time have become 
more and more conspicuous—who was the first found 
at the cross, and last at the tomb of the Redeemer of 
the world—say not that her influence is not pre-eminent 





both, on several important questions, relied upon the 
judgment of men far inferior to themselves; both are 
distinguished for a comprehensive and philosophical 
view of politics, no less striking in their written, than | 
in their spoken speeches; and Webster, like Burke, | 








will fill a greater space in the public eye, just in pro- jmight be difficult to write one; but because there are) 


rtion as the temporary contests of party polities pass | 
into obscurity. It is the just and general views em- 
braced in a speech, that give’ it any permanent value. 
Such views have an interest, and an authority at all 
times, and by such views are Mr. Webster's speeches 
remarkably distinguished. Compare, for instance, the 
speeches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, on the tariff 
of 1824. Mr. Clay’s speech was well adapted to the 
time and the occasion, But it was adapted almost ex- 
clusively to that particular time, and that particular 
occasion. His topics are, many of them, temporary; 
and through the whole speech, he relies more upon in- 
definite statements and general declantation, than on 
‘any great principles of political philosophy. Mr. 
Webster, on the other hand, with no less adaptation to 
the occasion, relied on general principles and just argu- 


and exalted, in forming the character and directing the 
energies of all mankind, 


INexnaustipiniry oF Lireratrurr.—Books are the! 


cause of books. Were there no books in the world, it 
so many, there may be so many more, The facility of 
production increases with production; the rays of intel- 


broken into an infinity of lines and colors. Men tiny 
as soon cease to talk as cease to read and write books. 
All our daily and hourly talk may be made matter of 
literature, aye, and of interesting literature too, The 
more books that are printed, the more food is given to 
the mind; and the more nourishment the mind receives, 
the more vigorous its powers; and the greater its 
strength, the more valuable its thoughts, and the more 
excited its powers and capacities, ‘There is no one 
topic in the whole range of literary interest that can be 
conceived capable of exhaustion: and in matters of im- 
agination there is no intellectual foresight, however sa- 
gacious, that is capable of conjecturing what may be 





ment. The rhetoric of Mr. Clay, as it appears on pa- 


done. 


He excels par-| 


gal learning; and though no advocate has a greater 


principles to the particular facts of his case.—Anicker- 


ernment of states and countries—to watch over the 
enlarged interests and institutions of republics—to the 
other sex it is allotted to watch over, and cultivate 


Who so ready to hear the ery of 


lectual light, are by the prismatic operation of books, | 


jshe could in a closet which resembled the cell of a con- 


vent; and the servants slept just where sleep happened 


But the heroine of our tale, the femmme-de-chambre 
Pepita, had some suspicion that all was not right. In 
passing before a grated window, which opened upon 
the court, she fancied she had caught a glimpse of two 
flashing eyes, which instantly disappeared; and this 
incident was sufficient to excite her apprehensions. She 
retired, however, into her cell; she had no need ofa 
light to find the wooden bench which had been prepared 
for her, and placing her mantle under her head, for a 
pillow, was about to close her eyes, when, casting 
them towards the ceiling of her little dormitory, she 
remarked a ray of light, which glimmered through the 
chinks of a wooden shutter. Using the utmost pre- 
caution, she raised herself silently upon a table which 
stood beneath the window, and, half withdrawing a cur- 
tain which hung before it, her eye peered into the ad- 
joining room, within which she saw two men sitting 
near a table, their faces turned from her, and lighted 
by a lamp which burned in a corner of the apartment. 
Pepita, a Quadroon by birth, had enough of Spanish 
blood in her veins to give her great pretensions amongst 
her Indian compatriots. She was intelligent, faithful, 
courageous, and as resolute as Judith herself. 

With a glance she took note of all things in the cham- 
ber. 


these men, for Pepita saw before them an open chest 
| , 


It was impossible to mistake the profession of 








which she at once recognized as belonging to her mas- 
iter, and from which the bandits had drawn out the 
provisions and plate which it contained. Both appeared 
lto have done honor to the Marquis’s wine, and were so 
| mut h intoxicated, that she felt no apprehension of be- 
‘mg detected by them. 
observe their movements with anxious attention, and, 


She continued, therefore, to 


jat the same time, arranged the plan of operation which 
|she determined to pursue. Fora moment she felt her- 
| self chilled by terror, when the words which she heard, 
‘conveyed to her the knowledge that the elder of the 
two was the famous Capador himself. She remembered 
at once that he was generally described as richly clo- 
thed, and carrying an axe; and the man before her had 
an axe resting between his legs, and wore a silk dress, 
She learned, or rather half-guessed, from their broken 
conversation, that the band, of which they were the 
leaders, awaited in the forest for the signal which was 
to recall them; that this signal was to be given by a 
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hunting-horn, which she noticed in a corner of the tothe government of a mule; and the one on which he 
apartment; and that, upon their junction, the travelers|was now, unhappily, mounted, was the most obstinate 
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were to be attacked. She saw, with joy, that the wine 
of the Marquis was gradually gaining the mastery over 
them; and, soon after, observing that they were buried 
in profound slumber, she quitted her cell, descended 
into the court, found out the door of the robbers’ cham- 
ber, and opening it softly, made good her entry with 
admirable courage and presence of mind. She gained 
possession of the cloak, the hat, and the well known 
hatchet of the chief, and also of the hunting horn, and 
carrying with her the lamp and her precious booty, 
contrived to effect her retreat into the court without 
accident. She now fastened the chamber of the ban- 
dits with the bolts which are often placed outside the 
doors of Mexican houses; then flung over her the cloak 
of the brigand, placed his hat upon her head, and rest- 
ing the hatchet upon her left shoulder, took in her right 
hand the hunting-horn; and, thus equipped, she sallied 
from the court. The night was utterly dark. She 
reached the border of the pine-wood; and, drawing a 
few low tones from the hunting-horn, was immediately 
answered by a prolonged whistle. The moment was 
now come in which it was necessary for her to muster 
all her courage; for she saw a band of from ten to twelve 
men issuing from amongst the trees, and advancing in 
her direction. She retreated before them towards the 


house, contriving, with much address, to keep herself 


nearly hid within the shadow of the buildings, and let- 


ting herself be seen no more distinctly than was neces-| 


sary to enable the robbers to follow her. When they 
were sufficiently near, she contrived to exhibit the glare 
of the axe which she carried, and enjoining silence with 
the motion of her hand, led the band into the court. In 
obedience to her sign, they entered silently into the 
large chamber adjoining the stable; and closing the 
door upon them, she drew the bolts so gently that the 


bandits could have no suspicion that they were impri-| 


soned, 

Then, without a moment’s delay, the intrepid Pepita 
ran tothe apartment of her master, and related to him 
the whole of her proceedings. We will not attempt 
to paint the surprise of the Marquis. Guided by the 
counselof Pepita, he wakened Don Cwsar, who, mount- 
ed on one of the best mules, set offinstantly for Acayete, 
to procure the assistance of a detachment of cavalry 
which was stationed in that village. 

During his absence, the Marquis and Pepita deter- 
mined to watch their prisoners, and act as circumstan- 
ces might require. They wakened the two domestics, 
and armed them, 

On returning to th® apartment of Gomez, and listen- 
ing at the door, they found that the two chiefs had 


of its kind. In vain did he apply the argument of gen- 
‘tle terms, and equally in vain that of the spur; nothing 
could prevail on the cursed beast to hasten its pace, or 
lose the remembrance of the friends it had left behind 
‘inthe stable. He was in despair at the slowness of his 
‘progress, and overwhelmed with the most sinister pre- 

What would become of his friends—above all, 
of his betrothed, the pretty Donna Piansltaed dal 
brigands should escape from their confinement before 
his return? He trembled for the consequences. The 
day began to break before he could gain the environs of 


sages. 


“If you resist another moment, you area dead man,” 
said the Marquis. 

Still the same silence. 

“By the Madona of Guadaloupe! by the Holy Vir- 
gin!” cried Don Cesar, impetuously, “you shall receive 
no quarter, unless you at once come forth.” 

Not a sound was heard in reply. 

At this moment the discharge of a pistol resounded 
in the interior, It was followed by the faint ery of a 
woman, which seemed to issue from the apartments 
where the family of the Marquis had passed the night. 
Ail hastened, in an instant, in that direction; and in 
her closet they found the intrepid Pepita stretched upon 





Acayete; but what was his joy when his ears were as-|the ground, and bathed in her own blood. But when 


sailed by the belis of a conducta—that is, one of those 
‘numerous caravans of mules, employed for the service 
of government to transport gold and silver pieces from 
Mexico to the coast, and which are always escorted by 
a large troop of soldiers, Don Cesar presented himself 
before the commanding officer, told his story in a few 
words, and implored assistance. The officer, to whom 
he was known, drew his soldiers together, and leaving 
a few behind, for the safety of the caravan, mounted 
Don Cesar on a horse, and set off with him towards the 
‘hills with all the rapidity that the wild road would per- 
mit. Their expedition was not a little increased by the 
hope of capturing Gomez, on whose head a price was 
set, and who had hitherto baffled all the schemes which 
had been laid to surprise him. 

During this time, affairs at the posada had reached 
their most eritical point. The robbers had succeeded| 
in shattering the door of their prison so far that it was 
scarcely held by its hinges. Having ascertained the| 
small number of those against whom they had to con- 
‘tend, and with the view of securing for themselves a less 
| dangerous sortie, they had begun to fire through holes 
|which they had made in the door, upon the Marquis 
‘and his servants. Gomez and his lieutenant had like- 
wise taken the same course, and there was every pros- 
| pect that the brigands would overcome all the obstacles 
which had opposed their liberation, when Pepita, armed 
with a pistol, and concealed behind a pillarin the court, 
took successful aim at the head of a brigand, which 
showed through the opening. This incident had the 
result of daunting the brigands. It was evident that 
‘one of their leaders was struck, and a deep silence suc- 
\ceeded his fall; nor was it ull after a considerable in- 
‘terval that their exertions recommenced. Convinced, 
however, that they had no time to lose, they once more 
returned to their attack, The door was on the point of 
yielding to their blows, and the Marquis and his family 
had determined to abandon the place, and fly towards 


they approached her, she had strength to point with 
her finger to the little window. The commanding offi- 
cer raised his eyes, and perceived there Gomez and his 
lieutenant, the former armed with a sword, and the lat- 
ter in the act of re-loading his pistol. In an instant he 
fired on the lieutenant, who fell; and regaining the cor- 
ridor with his soldiers, the door of the chamber was at 
once forced. Gomez fought with savage desperation, 
but was at length secured. 

All eyes were now turned towards the intrepid Pepita; 
and they learned from herself the cause of the event 
which had so nearly proved fatal to her. She had, by 
showing herself at the little window, intended to con- 
vince the bandits that their retreat was on all sides cut 
off, and that all further resistance on their parts would 
be useless; when the enraged Gomez had immediately 
fired at her. Luckily her wound was slight, though it 
had bled profusely; nor was it long before she was able 
to resume her service near the person of her mistress. 

The journey of the Marquis to Saint-Jean-d’Ulloa, 
was postponed to a future time; and the family returned 
to Mexico. The reward offered for the capture of Go- 
mez was unanimously adjudged to Pepita, who became 
the object of universal interest. Her intrepidity had 
so strongly excited the imagination of the young offi- 
cer commanding the guard, that she became his bride 
before the end of the year; and the Marquis, considering 
her as the savior of his family, secured to her a consid- 
erable pension during her life. 

Tue Curistian Linkaky.—This truly valuable publica- 
tion is published er by Key and Biddle, 23 Mi- 
|nor-street, Philadelphia. Each number contains forty-eight 
pages, extra imperial or double mediuin octavo, in double 
column, on a fine paperand good legible type. Terms: Five 
Dollars per annum, payable in advance, or Six Dollars if 


paid at the end of the year. It may be examined at the 
loffice of the Literary inquirer. 


Western Montatry Macazine.—The following extract 
of the publisher's address, which appeared in the last num- 
ber, will show the high estimation to which this valuable 





the road, in the hope of meeting the expected suecor, 


| work has already attained: —‘' Although we have reprinted 


awaked, and were endeavoring to escape from their! —Pepita had discharged her last pistol,—when they! several numbers of the Magazine, the unprecedented in- 
m. | . . . r 2 “ire ath “a i noe. ; oY 
confinement. The scene now became one of intense caught the sound of the galloping of horses on the road | crease of its circulation has again placed it beyond our 


anxiety. Shortly, all inthe inn were roused, and a 


from Acayete. Their deliverance was now sure. The) 


| power to supply the back numbers to new subscribers. We 
| therefore adopted, last month, the arrangement announced 


confusion of voices arose on all hands. Gomez and his noise of horses and arms soon resounded in front of the, in the above paragraph, [to divide the series for the year 
lieutenant uttered shouts of rage; and their appeals posada; and before Don Cesar had embraced his future] into two volumes, one to commence in January, and the 


were answered by his companions, as they exerted 
themselves to break the doors of their prison. ‘The 
Marquis, Pepita, and the servants shouted likewise, in 
every tone which they could assume, threatening with 
death the first who should offer himself to their aun, 
and aflecting to present a force far beyond their actual 
number. But the door of the room which confined the 
troop was now beginning to trembie before their efforts. 
They had found some heavy logs of wood, which served 
as a kind of battering-rams; while others hacked at the 
door with their swords. Gomez and his companion 
were also very busy after their example; and exerted 
every means in their power to effect their deliverance, 


family, the soldiers had made themselves unresisted | 


masters of the band of robbers. 

But it remained to secure the persons of Gomez and 
his lieutenant. From the rash and desperate character 
of the man, it was not supposed that he would allow 
himself to be taken without resistance. <A council 
was, therefore, held, to deliberate on the means which 
should be employed to get possession of his person, 
without risking lives of greater value than his own in 
the capture. It was proposed by some to force the 
door, and enter in a body; while others desired, first, to 
try the effect ofa parley. This latter advice was fol- 
‘lowed,—it being wished, above all things, to deliver 


|other in July, to each of which we will supply a title-page 
land index,] and we can not, hereafter, take any new sub- 
i scriptions to commence earlier than the number for July, 
11833, which will be the first number of the second volume. 
We now confidently hope that this work is placed upon a 
permanent basis. ‘The publishers will spare no exertions 
or expense to render, itequal in appearance aud in merit, to 
the best eastern periodicals, and the editor will make it a 
primary object of attention. An engraved embellishment 
is in preparation for the July number, which will appear at 
that time, if ready, and, if not, in the succeeding num- 
ber.’ The Western Monthly Magazine is conducted by Jas. 
Hall, Esq. and published at Cincinnati, on the first day of 
every month, each number containing forty-eight octavo 
pages, ‘The price is three dollars per annum, payable in 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents, at the close of the 
year. ‘The work may be examined at this office. 


But we must leave the posada and its inhabitants, for) him into the hands of the Mexican authorities;—but,! A monument is about to te erected, by subscription, in 
a moment, in this posture of affairs, to follow the track upon drawing aside the outer bolts, it was found that, honor of Gutenberg, the inventor of the art of printing, in 


of Don Cesar. 


This young man, one of the most brilliant among the | 
icried the commanding officer. 
ment of'a well-trained steed, was but little accustomed | 


cavaliers of Mexico, although skillful in the manage- 


'the door was fastened within. 


“Open the door to the lieutenant of the republic,” 


No answer. | 


the square which bears his name, at Mentz, his native town. 
Nearly four centuries have elapsed since this great discov- 
ery was made. 


The ship Tuscany, having on board a cargo of ice, lately 
left Boston for Calcutta. 
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A REVERIE, 
BY THE REV. ROBERT HALL. 


On the tall poplars which surround ~~ cot, 
And mark the bound’ ries of my humble lot 
Where I so oft of Cupid's power have sang, 
I fiercely swore my unstrung lyre to hang: 
To breathe in peace—to taste the quiet joy 
Of calm contentment, which can never cloy: 
But more than all—to banish from my heart 
Tormenting love, and its too pleasing smart: 
Thus did | swear—but, listening Cupid sinil’d, 
And, whilst with his enchantments he beguil’d, 
He wafted on his pinions far away 
My fruitless oaths, rebellious to lus sway. 

Ineptus. 


After reading some passages in the fourth book of 
Virgil, in which he paints the distress of Dido, upon her 


being deserted by Aoneas, | could not help revolving in ‘served by the person for whom it ts intended, it was 


my mind, with a good deal of uneasiness, the miseries 


of love. My reflections threw me into a reverie, which side glance wos rated at halfas much as a full view; 


presented to my mind an imaginary train of cireum- 
stances, Which | shall now relate, hoping they may 
tend to cherish that virtuous sensibility which 1s the 
ornament of our nature. My faney naturally carried | 
me into the times of heathenish superstition, which [| 
hope will be my apology for mentioning gods and god-| 
desses. | imagined that the power of Love had occa- 
stoned general discontent, and that the different orders 
of men had entered into an agreement to petition Jupi-| 
ter for her removal. 


iif he was net ruined; under these impressions, 











they had felt the slightest impression of it, ‘They had|the image of all that is pleasing and delightful, and 
in view the welfare of their children, and, this being which, if we could once forget, there would be nothing 
neither more nor less than their affluence, they were | left in the world worth remembering?” ‘The agitation 
led to consider love chiefly in the light of an expensive and anxiety felt upon this occasion, could I lay it fully 
|passion. Its little tendernesses & endearments appeared | open to the reader, would form a much more interesting 
to them inexpressibly ridiculous, and they wondered picture than the deliberations of Casar, whether he 
how any body could be foolish enough to spend hours should pass the Rubicon. 
|in tattling to women, without thinking to gain a far-| I imagined there were several other distinct bodies 
\thing by it. They gave a long list of young men, who of men, who complained to the heavenly powers of the 
|had been frugal and industrious, till they were enticed tyranny of love, but, the particulars having in a great 
by love to prefer pleasure to profit. They declared measure faced from my memory, the reader must ex~ 
that when we take an account of balls and treats, and|cuse my pessing them over in silence. I must not, 
trinkets of various kinds, with the loss of time insepara-| however, forget to observe, that the number and una- 
bly attendant upon them, it was at the peril of a fortune nimity of those who presented their petitions on the 
‘to attempt the heart of a beloved object. I was a good | occasion weresuch, that they might fairly be considered 
ideal amused with the manner in which they treated of|as representing the sentiments of far the greater part 
love; they considered it as they would any other com-| of mankind. 

modity, setting a price upon every part of it. They | 


reckon a sigh at a shilling, and, if it chance to be ob-| 


Perhaps Providence never chastises the folly of men 
more justly then by granting the indulgence of their 
well even if half-a-guinea cleared the expense of it. A requests. Upon this occasion, I observed, their wishes 

|were accomplished, and they were relieved from a tyr- 
they proportioned out all the parts of a beautiful per-|@PY of which they had so heavily complained, Upon 
son, and made a valuation of each of them, The same |#” appointed day, the Goddess of love took her fight 
seale was applied to their very attitudes: for the sight |? the higher regions, from which she had descended; 
of'a beautiful woman dancing was accounted a matter | her influence was at once withdrawn, and all her en- 
of enormous expense; and, if she chanced to smile with chantments were broken up. I thought nothing could 
any degree of complacency upon any one, it was well equal the joy that was expressed upon this occasion. 
they ‘The air rung with acelamations, and every man was in 
” |haste to congratulate his neighbor on their deliverance 
from athraldom which had sunk the spiritand degraded 

There was one complaint raised against this passion, |the dignity of the human race, They seemed all to 
which I thought had something in it more plausible be lightened of a load, and to break forth with fresh vi- 
than any ! have yet mentioned; it turned upon the ease | vacity and spirit. Every one imagined he was entering 
with which it makes its approaches upon us, and the! upon quite a new career, and that the world was laid 


considered love as the certain forerunner of poverty. 


| 


I thought that at the head of these complainers stood 
the men of learning and science; they lamented with 


vehemence the inroads of love, and that it often betrayed | impossibility of guarding aguinst its first advances. We (fresh open before him, 


them from the paths of knowledge, into perplexity and 


have been able, said they, by art to manage the ele-|  Tecould not help feeling an inward delight in seeing 


intrigue. They alleged that it extinguished, in the bo-|ments, so as in general to prevent any dangerous over- my fellow-creatures made at once eo happy. At the 


som of the young, all thiret alter laudable improvement, 


and planted in its stead frivolous and tormenting desires, | dive into the sea in bells; but the ingenuity of man has 


flowings of them. We brave the storm in ships, and | sume time, | was anxious to know what would follow 
jupon this new revolution, and particularly whether it 


That the pursuit of truth called for a tranquil and serene | lit upon no contrivance to save us from the influence of would answer the high expectatious that were formed 


state of mind; whilst love was constantly attended with 


love, Could we call it in to amuse a leisure hour, orjfrom it. Upon my looking around, I was a witness to 


tumult and alarm, Whatever turn she takes, said|to relieve the languor of a few tedious moments, and|appearances which filled me with melancholy and re- 


they, she will ever be an enemy to labor; her smiles| 
are too gay, and her disappointments too melancholy, 
for any serious application, They were grieved to see 
that so trifling a passion should occupy so much time 
and attention, and that man, who was formed to con-| 
template the heavens and the earth, should spend halt} 
his life in gaining the good graces of the weaker and 
more inconsiderable part of his species. | thought | 
perceived that this turn for love and gallantry gave par- 
ticular offence to the whole tribe of astronomers and 
profound philosophers, ‘They saw, with indignation, 
that many of our youth were more anxious to explain 
a look than to solve a problem, and that they would 
often be playing with a fan when they should be hand- 
ling a quadrant. It infatuates every one, said they, 
who is so unhappy as to be touched with it. He is 
often more attentive to every change of countenance 
in a celebrated beauty than to the phases of the moon; 
and is more anxious to be acquainted with all her ma- 
neeuvres than with the motion of the whole planetary 
system. One in particular attirmed, upon his know-| 
ledge, that he had been acquainted with students in an-| 
atomy, who looked with more curiosity into the coun-| 
tenance of a young beauty than upon the dissection of 
a bullock’s eye. Some, who pretended to sce much 
farther than the vulear, considered every thing relating | 
to love as capricious and visionary. Since we are ell 
formed of the same materials, it seemed to them very | 
unreasonable that a little difference in form and color! 





then dismiss it again, it might be esteemed a blessing |gret. A total change had taken place in the whole 


in a life so barren of enjoyment. But it is an influence|train of human affairs, and I observed, to my sorrow, 
that is shed all around us, and pours itvelf upon us from|the change was every where for the worse. It was 
every corner, It often lies hid betwixt the keys of a) melancholy now to enter into company; for, instead of 
harpsichord, and is shaken out with a few touches of the |conversation, enlivened by vivacity and wit, there was 
fingers. It flounces in an apron, and is trailed along | nothing heard of but a drowsy humming, to the last 
with a petticoat. No circumspection can preserve us|degree tiresome and insipid, In the social intercourse 
from it; for it will often steal upon us when we are least | ofinen the heart had no place; pleasure, and the desire 
upon our guard, It hides itself ina lock, and waves in/of pleasing, were equally unknown. 

ringlets of the hair, It will enter by an eye, an ear, a 
hand, ora foot. A glance and a gaze are sometimes 
equally fatal. 


Those whom I had an opportunity of observing, I 
thought very much resembled the loungers and cox- 
combs of our day, who, without any view of receiving 

I was next presented with a seene which I thought} pleasure, iningle in a crowd, and engage in conversa- 
as interesting and solemn as can enter into the imagi-|tion, not to enjoy time, but to kill it. [now sought in 
nation of man. This was no other than a view of the| vain for those friendly meetings at which I had often 
whole train of disappointed lovers, At the sight of| been present, where every one, desirous of adding some- 
them, my heart insensibly melted into the most tender) thing to the pleasure of the whole, drew forth the fair- 
compassion, ‘There was an extreme dejection, mingled|est ideas of his mind, and, by the display of tender sen- 
with a piercing wildness in their looks, that was very |timents, melted the heart, and soothed the imagination. 
affecting. Cheerfulness and serenity, I could easily With what regret did i recollect those conversaticn 
perceive, they had long been strangers to. Their coun-| parties in which my heart was wont to be full, and to 
tenanees were overspread with a gloom which appeared | pour itself forth as we talked ourselves alteruately into 
to be of long standing, and to be collected there from] sadness and into joy! 
dark and dismal imaginations. There was at the same} | had an opportunity of correcting a mistake, into 
time all that kind of animation in their features which| which | had fallen, in imagining that love reached only 
betokens troubled thoughts, Their air and manner|to courtship and marriage; J saw that it insensibly 
were altogether singular, and such os mark a spirit at|imingles with our most trifiing actions, refining our 
once eager and irresolute. Their step was uregular,|thoughts, and polishing our manners, when we are 











should raise such violent commotions. Beauty, they \#nd they ever and anon started and looked around them, | least aware of it. The men had now entirely thrown 


said, was but a superficial covering, and every thing ut jis though they were alarmed by some secret terror, of posas that tenderness and gallantry which are the great 


the bottom wasalke, Upon this principle, they looked | Was solnewhat surprised, in looking through the whole 


upon it as the height of philosophy to view with indit- 
ference what has always given mankind the greatest 
pleasure, ‘This humor they carriedso far that they la- 


ornaments of human nature, and are so peculiarly need- 
assembly, uot to see any one that wept. When they | ful to temper and soften the rudeness of masculine 
were arrived at the place where they had determined|strength. Men and women were now placed quite 
to present their united petitions, ] was particularly at-|upon a level, so that the harmonious softness of the 


mented they could not strip nature herself’ of her delu-|tentive to observe every thing that passed. Though [| female voice was drowned in turbblence and noise, 


sions, as they termed them, by taking off those agreeable 
colorings of light ond shade which lie upon objects 
around us, and give them all their richness and beauty. 
They would have been glad to have turned the creation 
into a colorless and dreary waste, that they might have 
wandered up and down, and taken a closer survey of it. 


The next class of petitioners, | observed, were the 


I listened, | could not learn any thing distinetly. After|'The ear was filled, but the heart was left empty. Po- 
an interval of profound silence, a murimur only of broken) liteness was exchanged for a tame civility, wit for mer- 
sighs and piercing exclamations was heard through the|riment, and serenity for dullness. I began to think 


jtell off before they got to the place of rendezvous. 
They halted for some time, and continued in a melan- 
choly suspense, whether they should turn back or go 
forwaid. They knew not which to prefer, the tranquil- 








men of business. ‘They set out with remarking that} lity of indiflerence or the tender distresses of love; at 
they did not join in the complaints that were made |length they inclined to the latter, not having resolution 
against love upon their own account; for though they |even to wish for the extinction of a passion which min- 


hid been weak enough, in the younger part of their’ gled itself with the very elements of their existence, 
li. es, to fall under its influence, it was many years since “Why,” said they, “should we banish from our minds 


aseembly. IT should have mentioned that some of them|more highly than ever of the fair sex, and regarded them 


in a new light, as a beautiful mirror lying in the fancy 
of a lover, for him to dress his thoughts by. People 
were every where falling a prey to dejection, and com- 
plaining of the faintness of human enjoyments, as might 
well be expected, when the influence of love was with- 
drawn from them, which, by inspiring romantic hopes, 
and romantic fears, keeps the mind always in motion, 
and makes it run clear and bright. You may be sure 
nothing could make a more ridiculous appearance than 
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courtship, at a time when women retained their vanity, | the whole into an aerial landscape. The birds at the 
after they had lost their charms. Such is the force of|same time leaping among the branches, and warbling 
habit, that you might often see a pretty creature twirl-/their sprightliest notes, filled the air with a confused 
ing her fan, and playing off her little enchanting airs|melody of sounds that was inexpressibly delightful. 

betore her lover, who perhaps sat all that time perfectly | Every thing looked brighter than before, every thing 
insensible, fingering his buttons or picking his teeth. |smelled sweeter, and seemed to offer up fresh incense | 
Vanity, | perceived, was a kind of instinct in women, |to the Goddess, The face of nature was changed, and | 
that made them employ the whole artillery of their|the creation seemed to grow new again. y heart | 
charms, when they knew they could do no execution. glowed with delight. I rejoiced in the renovation o 

Indeed, their airs appeared so ridiculous now, in the nature, and was revived through my inmost powers. 
eyes of the men, that they had often much ado to re-|There thrilled through me a delightful sensation of 
frain from laughter, The coquettes particularly, in| freshness and novelty, similar to what a happy spirit 
their flutterings to and fro, made as odd a figure as fish| may be supposed to feel when he first enters a new state 
which should be frozen around in the very act of swim-|of existence, and opens his eyes on immortality. 

ming. Out of respect to the laos, however, I would) thought Thad but a very confused idea of the person 
the -meccticertr veh of the poets carried with ‘hea ai Goddess hersell’; for her selment was oo full of 
edie: Sent aaceemnadl ao le Menteaes teeeiamaienania Ghent light and lustre that I could scarcely take a steady view 
FORTY OF SNPSSRED CF Cnty Seay any of her, I observed, however, that her complexion was 
they would be marshaling their troops, and brandishing |». +her too glowing, and the motions of her eye too 











their swords, even inthe shades below. However, the 


fair sex were soon relieved from this sort of ridicule, 
They no longer took any pains to smooth their brow, 
to soften their features into a smile, or to light up the 
beam of brightness in their eye. Careless of offending, 
where they knew they could not please, they became 
negligent in their persons, and vulgar in their air. | 
cannot express the regret I felt upon beholding the 
fairest and most beautiful part of the creation thus 
thrown into shade, 

I thought I perceived that the fine arts began to lan- 
guish, the paintings that made their appearance at the 
time were neither boldly sketched, nor so brightly col- 
ored as those | was wont to survey; they were chiefly 
confined to still life. [| observed, however, that the ex- 
tinction of love affected poetry still more than painting, 
{t no longer regaled the mind with descriptions of 
beauty; or softened it with tender distress. Its en- 
chantment was entirely dissolved; that enchantment 
that will carry us from world to world without moving 
from our seat, will raise a visionary creation around us, 
will make us to rejoice when there is nothing to rejoice 
in, and tremble when there is nothing to alarm us. 
These interesting situations, which awaken the atten- 
tion, and enchain the mind in solernn suspense, till it 
breaks forth into agony or rapture, now no longer ex- 
isted in nature, and were no longer deseribed by the 
poet; he wrote rather from memory than feeling, for 
the breath of inspiration had ceased. 

Upon this occasion | was not at all surprised at the 
decline of eloquence. I have often thougit love the 
nurse of sensibility, and that, if it were not cherished 
by this passion, it would grow cold, and give way to a 
selfish indifference. My conjecture was now abund- 
antly confirmed; for though I saw many discourses 
composed at this time that were well argued, elegant, 
and correct, they all wanted those essential touches 
that give language its power of persuading. 

One thing a good deal surprised me, and that was to 
observe that even the profound parts of learning were 
less attended tothan ever. | was well aware that few 


apply themselves closely to study, but with the hope of 


sometimes displaying their acquisitions to the public; 


and I had imagined fame was a suflicient recompence, 


for any toil human nature could sustain; but T was sur- 
prised to find that, in all great and noble undertakings, 


the desire of appearing respectable in the eyes of a be-| 


loved object was of more consequence than the eeneral 
admiration of mankind, 

These I thought were not the only melancholy con- 
sequences that flowed from the departure of love. It 
inay be sufficient, however, to observe in general that 
human nature was becalmed, andall its finest emotions 
frozen into a torpid insensibility. The situation of 
mankind was truly pitiable. Strangers to the delicate 
pleasures of the heart, every thing around them looked 
cheerless and barren. Calamity left them nothing to 
hope, and prosperity gave thei nothing to enjoy. 


1 observed that they were now as desirous of bring- 
ing back the agency of love as they had been before to 


exclude it. At length, I imagined that Jupiter was 
touched with compassion at their unhappy situation, 


and appointed a day in which love was to revisit the 
abodes of men. An immense number of people, of all 


‘piereing and fiery for perfect feminine beauty. Her 


“HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF OHIO.—CHAPTER IL 

After the siege of Boonsborough was raised, col. Bow- 
man, of Kentucky, projected an expedition against Chilli- 
cothe, in retaliation. It was not undertaken, however, 
until the next year, 1799; but in the mean time, for the 
purpose of obtaining such information with regard to the 
situation of the town, as might be useful in the meditated 
attack, Simon Kenton, with two companions, named 
Clark and Montgomery, was sent to the place, to make 
discoveries. The spies arrived at Chillicothe without being 
discovered, and walked round the houses in the night, ex- 
amining every thing attentively. At length, in their cir- 
cuit, they came to a pound, in which the Indians had penned 
their horses, and the temptation was irresistible to endea- 
vor to carry them off. They had sueceeded in haltering 
a number, when the restiveness of some of the animals 
made so much noise, that the Indians were awakened, and 
the whole village was soon in an uproar with the inhabi- 
tants sallying forth to save their property. At this, Ken- 
ton and his friends, gathering the halters of the horses 
1 secured, commenced their flight, two of them 





‘beauty, | thought, was too raised, and had too much| they ba 


oo : leading, and the other in the rear with a whip, keepin 
| y| 1 e > » e. , | gZ, : pom P, I g 
|giory in it, to be entirely attractive. I was very much them all at their full speed. They soon got out of the 


|astonished Se observe, that whoever she glanced her | hearing of their pursuers, and having directed their course 
eye upon immediately fell under the influence of the to the Ohio, arrived on its bank after riding the whole of 
passion over which she presided. It was a very singu- the following day and night. A whole day was spent un- 
lar sight, to see a whole assembly, one after another, successfully in endeavoring to force the horses to swim the 
falling into love; and | was much entertained in ob-!river; and after remaining over night, a last and still una- 
iserving the change it occasioned in the looks of each of! vailing effort was made the next morning, when several of 
‘them, according to their different temper and constitu-| the horses got away and turned homewards, Unwilling 
tion; some appeared wild and piercing, others dejected ‘? - them up, they followed them back upon their own 
and melancholy, The features of several glowed with |") but, had Gane Dut 0 vary hast Setemce, bones Sep 


svat ie a ' : - -»| fell into the hands or Uieir pursuers, whom their long delay 
jadmiration, whilst others locked down with « timid | 4 the river had perivitted to overtake them. Kenton was 


and bashful respect. A trait of affectation was plainly made a prisoner, aad Montgomery was killed; but Clark 
to be discerned in all of them, as might well be expected! made his escepe. ‘The Indians were so much incensed at 
from @ passion the very first effect of which is to make | being robbed of their horses, that the whole party commen- 
|one lose the possession of one’s self. Several ladies in| ced beating Kenton with their ramrods, all the while curs- 
particular, seemingly careless and gay, were whisper- | ing him in broken English, calling him ‘thief,’ ‘rascal,’ 
jing to those who stood next them, and assuming airs and, as the worst epithet ofall, ‘white man.’ At length 
of particular vivacity, whilst you might easily see their they commenced their return to their town. At night 
countenance was chequered with anxiety, lest they | they secured their prisoner by making hit lie — ‘Seen 
should chance not to please those upon whom they had| his vm — a od ase 2's _ eee ie full ay ni 
fixed their affections. The greater part of the fair se | tied his wrists, after extending his arms to their full length; 
} : ant” par X,!in addition to which, his feet were tied to stakes driven in 
| however, I observed, smiled with an ineffable sweet- the ground, and a halter was passed around his neck and 
ness, nor could any thing appear more lovely than! tied to asapling. At onetime, on the way, combining sport 
their features, upon which there was imprinted a tender! with their revenge, they placed him on’ an unbroken colt, 
reserve, mingled with modest complacency and desire, and having tied his hands behind him and his feet under 
|l imagined that afier the Goddess had thoroughly sur-| the colt’s belly, turned it loose with a sudden lash. The 
iveyed the assembly, and they had seated themselves |country was bushy, and Kenton expected nothing else but 
linto some degree of composure, she thus addressed t? be torn to pieces; but the colt, after plunging for some 
thems— - - . oo seca _ — oe into = 
| ine with the other horses, and went quie © remaincer 
| “Ye children of men, ye abound in the gifts of Provi-| of the day. ; d 

dence, and many are the favors heaven has bestowed} On approaching within a few miles of Chillicothe, the 
/upon you, The earth teems with bounty, pouring forth | party halted, and a messenger was sent forward to apprize 
‘the necessaries of life, and the refinements of luxury, | ‘he inhabitants, that preparations might be made for the 
‘The sea refreshes you with its breeze, and carries you|TeeePtien of the prisoner. Accordingly, having resumed 
to distant shores upon its bosom; it links nation to na-| ‘heir march, they were met about e mile fom the town, by 


eee . . the whole population—men, women, and children—whoop- 
|tion in the bonds of mutual advantage, and transfers to he whole peopel eae fete I 


} a ; 

' - : ling, yelling, and clapping their hands, and demanding that 

every climate the blessings of all. ‘To the sun you are | ete should be tied to the stake. ‘This was soon ‘hen 
indebted for the splendor of the day, and the grateful | and they then danced around him until midnight, howling 
return of season; it is he who guides you, as you wan-|and screaming, striking him with switches, and cuffing 
der through the trackless wilderness of space, lights up| him, and keepiog him ail the while in the momentary ex- 
the beauties of nature around you, and makes her break | pectation of being tortured to death by fire. At last he was 
forth into fruitfulness and joy. But know that these, | Unbound and taken to the village; and earl y in the morning 
though delightful, are not the pleasures of the heart, #€ W#s brought out to run the gauntlet. ‘The Indians were 
| formed into two long rows, comprising every age and sex, 


They will not heal the wounds of fortune; they wil 
not enchant solitude, or suspend the feeling of pain. | 
iKnow that I only am Mistress of the Soul. To me it 


armed with clubs, switches, hoehandles, and other weap- 
ons of that kind, extending from the spot at which Kenton 
was placed, to the council-house, where an Indian stood with 


| belongs to impart agony and rapture, Hope and des-|4 drum to yive the signal for starting. He was ordered to 
pair, terror and delight, walk in my train. My power run between the files, to the council-house; but when the 
extends over time itself, as well as over all sublunary signal was given, he ran but a short distance, before he 
beings. It can turn eges into moments, and moments burst through the lines, and soon had all the Indians after 
into ages. Lament not the dispensations of Proyi- him in promiscuous pursuit, and by doubling upon his pur- 


- dence, amongst which the bestowiment of my influence Suet, reached the door without much injury. A council 


was then held to determine whether he should be burnt 
upon the spot, or carried to the other towns in the first 
place, and exhibited in triamph. ‘The latter determination 
| was adopted, and he was aceordingly marched from town 
ADVANTAGES OF THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. | to town, at thirteen of which he was compelled to run the 
taeall eee pias = . | gauntlet, and was constantly kept in apprehension of the 

An intelligent class can searce ever be, as a class, vi- consummation of his sufferings by a death of torture. On 
| cious; never, asa class, indolent. ‘The excited mental] | one occasion he made a desperate attempt to escape. The 
activity operates as a counterpoise to the stimulus of) party having him in charge had arrived in the vicinity of a 
sense and appetite. ‘The new world of ideas; the new |town, where they fixed their guns and raised the scalp hal- 
views of the relations of things; the astonishing secrets | loo, to give notice of theirapproach, and were answered by 
of the physical properties and mechanical powers, dis-|4 drum at the town. At this instant, he suddenly burst 
froin his guards and sprang into the bushes, where he was 


isone. He who feels it may not be happy: but he who 
is a stranger to it lust be miserable.” 





orders and ranks, and of every age and condition, as-| closed to the well-informed mind, present attractions, 
sembled themselves, us you may suppose, to behold! which, unless the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient | 
the descent of the Goddess, and to hail her approach, | to couterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt plea-| 
The heavens, I thought, glowed as she descended, and| sures; and thus, in the end, a standard of character is 
so many beautiful streaks of light glanced along the| created in the community, which, though it does not 
surface of the sky that they divided it into separate invariably save each individual, protects the virtue of 
tracts, brightened up every cloud within it, and turned| the mass, | 


immediately followed by the whole party, some on horse- 
back and some on foot, and had gained considerably on his 
pursuers, when he found himself in the midst of a fresh 
party from the town, by whom he was again secured. 

At a town called Waughcatomoco, he was taken to the 
council-house, where the warriors had all assembled in 
council, to determine his fate. Among them were Simon 
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Girty, and several other white men—renegades, who, in 
adopting savage life, had become noted for surpassing, if 
possible, the Indians themselves, in the cruelty and inhu- 
manity with which they treated the prisoners that fell into 
their power. Girty and Kenton, in the expedition of lord 
Dunmore, had served together as spies, that being before 
Girty had received the morta! offence which made him the 
implacable enemy of his countrymen; at which time, Ken- 
ton, in consequence of an affair in which he supposed he 
had killed an adversary, was only known by the assumed 
name of Simon Butler. When Kenton entered the coun- 
cil-house at Waugheatomoceo, Girty, who did not reeog- 
nize him, threw a blanket upon the floor, and harshly or- 
dered him to sit down upon it; and on his not complying 
with the order immediately, seized him violently and jerked 
hin down. He then began to question him about the sit- 
uation of Kentucky, and the number of men who were there; 
after which, he made inquiries about particular individuals 
whom he had known, and at length asked the prisoner his 
own name. On being answered, ‘Simon Butler,’ he recog- 
nized his old companion and friend, and the feelings with 
which he had formerly regarded him, revived; he became | 
violently agitated, and at length rushed forward and em- 
braced him with much emotion. He then addressed the | 
astonished Indians in a short and energetic speech, telling | 
them of his old companionship and friendship with Kenton, | 
and entreated them to grant his life, and spare him the ag- 
ony of witnessing the torture of his old comrade; claiming | 
the favor as one due to his faithful services and zealous de- | 
votion in their cause. The appeal was successful. After | 
listening to him in silence, a long, animated, and earnest} 
debate ensued, at the close of which, the vote being taken, | 
a mujority decided on granting Girty’s request. Kenton| 


was accordingly set at liberty, and Girty took him to bie | 


that time, a gun was fired by one of Bowman's party, on 
which the Indian gave a whoop, and ran back to the town. 
The Indians immediately ran together, to one of the lar- 
gest cabins, and put themselves in a posture of defence; 
while Logan's detachment seized upon the deserted houses, 
and passing from one to another, soon established them- 
selves within gunshot of the one in which the enemy were 
collected, and a hot firing was kept up upon both sides. 
Logan then determined to make a moveable breastwork of 
the floors and doors of the cabins, and push it against the 
cabin which was the object of the attack, and carry it by 
main force; but as he was about to make preparations for 
that purpose, colonel Bowman dispatched orders to him to 
retreat. This had now become an affair of considerable 
difficulty and danger; the men being exposed to the fire of 
the Indians, at every attempt to escape from one place of 
covert to another, and several of them were killed. At 
length Logan's party again joined that of Bowman, whom 
they found where they had parted on proceeding to the at- 
tack. From some unaccountable cause, they had not done 
any thing towards the fulfilment of their part of the plan 
of attack, and the colonel appeared to have lost all his en- 
ergy and self-command, and to be incapable of doing any 
thing which the emergency called for. It was soon, how- 
ever, understood by all, that no course was left them but 
to make their way home, with all practical expedition. 
The captains exerted theinselves to restore order, and the 
march was commenced. "They had gone but a short dis- 
tance, when the Indians, having sallied forth, surrounded 
them on all sides, and kept up a hot and galling fire upon 
them. The detachment was then formed in order of bat- 
tle, and soon repelled the enemy, and recommenced their 
retreat; but as soon as they proceeded on their march 


dians to infringe their agreement. They were then so ela- 
ted with their success, that they pressed colonel Byrd to 
lead them against Bryant's station and Lexington, which 
they would probably have captured with little trouble; but 
fearing that the waters would fall, which’ would render it a 
matter of great difficulty to reach the Ohio with his artil- 
lery, Byrd declined the proposal, and returned to his boats 
at the forks of Licking, and having embarked, descended 
to the Ohio. where the Indians left him and dispersed. He 
then ascended the Great Miami, as far as it was navigable 
for his boats: from whence, after hiding his artillery, he 
marched by land to Detroit. 

Among the~ prisoners taken at Ruddle’s station, was 
captain y Bm Hinkston, a man of courage, and experienced 
as a hunter and woodsman. On the second night after the 
enemy left the forks of Licking, they encamped near the 
river, and the prisoners were placed under a guard. Con- 
siderable difficulty was found in making a fire, in conse- 
quence of the wet, and it became dark before it was aecoin- 
plished. At this time, while the attention of the guards 
was fixed upon the attempts to kindle a fire, Hinkston 
sprung away into the woods, and was immediately out of 
sight. The alarm was raised, and the Indians dispersed in 
every direction in pursuit, not knowing which way the 
prisoner had taken. He ran but a short distance before he 
laid down by a large log, and concealed himself until the 
tumult had subsided, and the pursuit was pretty nearly re- 
linquished. He then continued his flight, but in conse- 
quence of the darkness of the night, after traveling a con- 
siderable time, he found himself close to the Indian camp 
again. Having no stars by which to direct his course, 
and being unable to see the moss upon the trees, he then 
adopted the following expedient to enable him to steer in 
one direction. The wind, he knew, blew from the west- 








again, they were again surrounded and attacked. They 


own wigwam and clothed hin, and for some time the In-| were successful in compelling the Indians to retire on every 
dians treated him as one of themselves. In a short time,| occasion; but it soon became evident from the frequent 
however, the chiefs in some of the neighboring towns hav-|and continual attacks, that the enemy were endeavoring 
ing heard that he had been saved from the stake, were very | merely to harass thei sufficiently to impede their progress, 
much dissatisfied, and demanded that another council should | until reinforcements could arrive from the other villages, 


again take the matter into consideration, All Girty’s in- 
fluence and strenuous efforts were unavailing, and he was 
forced to acquiesce. Those who desired Kenton’s execu- 
tion carried their point, and he was condemned to be burnt! 
at Sandusky, to which place he was accordingly conducted 
by a guard. On the way, an Indian, in a paroxysin of fu- 
ry, sunk a tomahawk into his shoulder, and almost severed 
his arm from his body. On his arrival at Sandusky, the 
next morning was fixed upon for the final scene of his suf- 
ferings; but here, when hope had at length deserted him, 
and death seemed just at hand, he was saved by the inter- 
vosition of an Indian agent in the British service, named 
Jrewyear. He prevailed upon the Indians to let him take 
Kenton to Detroit, that the commander there might exam- 
ine him, for the purpose of obtaining information With re- 
gard to Kentucky, upon condition that he should again be 
placed at their disposal after the intelligence should be ob-| 
tained. He informed Kenton upon the road, however, that 
he should not be placed within their power again. When 
he arrived at Detroit, he was suffered to go at large, with 
orders to appear once a day, at the time of the parade of 
the garrison. After remaining until June, 177 








70, he devised 
a project of escape with two young men who had been ta- 
ken with Boon the spring before, at the Blue licks; and 
having procured arms and ammunition, they escaped from 
the town in the night, and taking a circuitous course, ar- 
rived at Louisville in safety, after traveling thirty days. 

In July, 1779, the expedition, which had been devised 
against Chillicothe duving the year before, was carried into 
effect. The Shawnese, who inhabited that place and the 
towns on Mad river, were distinguished for the inveteracy 
of their hostility towards the Kentuckians, and the fre- 
quency of their incursions; and it was therefore determined| 
to carry the war into their own territory. Accordingly, | 
about one hundred and sixty men assembled at Harrods- | 
burg, and placed themselves under the command of colonel | 
Jolin Bowman; the next officer in command being captain| 
Benjamin Logan. Taking their route by the mouth of 
Licking river, they arrived within a short distance of the| 
town, in the evening of the second day after crossing the| 
Ohio, without the enemy being apprized of their approach. | 
Spies were sent out, who ascertained the situation of the! 
place, and having made their report, it was determined to, 
divite the party, one detachment being placed under the} 
command of Logan, and the other remaming under Bow-| 
man, and to make the attack short!y before daybreak. The 
“naka were to march around on opposite sides of the vil-| 
age, and when it was completely encircled, and the fronts! 
of the two divisions met, the onset was to commence. Lo-| 
gan executed his command and placed his men in their po-| 
sition according to concert; but Bowman with his party 
did not appear. Having waited until day-break, Logan 
ordered his inen to conceal themselves in the grass and 
weeds, still in expectation of receiving the signal for the 
attack. No orders, however, arrived; and in the mean 
time, some of the men, in shifting the places of their con- 
cealment, alarmed a dog belonging to the Indians, which 
commenced barking, and attracted the attention of a war- 
rior, who walked cautiously to the place of Logan’s con- 
cealment, looking about for the object of the dog’s alarm. 
The party, who were observing him, were in hopes of ta- 
king him prisoner without mabing any noise; but, just at 








and render them strong enough to cut off the whole de- 
tachment. Logan and the other officers thereupon deter- 
mined to free themselves from their foes at once, and hav- 
ing collected all the mounted men, dashed in amongst the 
Indians, scouring the woods inevery direction, and having 
completely dispersed the enemy, were then suffered to con-| 
tinue their retreat unmolested. They followed the course | 
of the Little Miami, at the mouth of which they crossed 
the Ohio, and reached home with the loss of nine men kil- 
led, and several wounded. | 

Early in the year 1700, the British at Detroit, made pre- | 
parations for dispatching a powerful expedition against | 
Kentucky, with the design of breaking up the settlements, 
and destroying the inhabitants, or driving them all out of 
the country. In May, of that year, a prisoner by the name 
of Chaplin, escaped from Detroit, and arrived at Harrods-| 
burg, bringing the first intimation of the intended invasion. 
The plan which had been determined upon, was to collect| 
a strong Indian force, which, with some Canadians and| 


be placed under the command of colone! Byrd, and was to) 
strike the first blow at Louisville, and then take the other| 
stations in detail. The information given by Chaplin was 
to this effect, and according to the calculations made by | 
the Kentuckians, it was supposed that the nea could not| 
arrive before the last of July, and preparations for their re-| 
ception were accordingly made with that expectation; but 
the season being wet, colonel Byrd gave up his design of 
attacking Louisville first, and ubles advantage of the full- 
ness of the streams, transported his cannon and stores by 
water, by which means he reached Kentucky earlier than 
was anticipated. He descended the Miami and ascended 
Licking to the forks, where he erected some huts to pro- 
tect his baggage from the weather, and then marched by 
land against Ruddle’s station, a small stockade fort on the 
south side of the river, before which he arrived on the 22d 
of June, with a force of between six hundred and a thou- 
sand men, and six pieces of artillery. The first intimation 
the garrison had of their approach, was from a discharge of 
one ofthe cannon. Byrd then sent in a flag, demanding a 
surrender; and the garrison, knowing their inability to de- 
fend the place against so large a force, capitulated upon 
the express condition, that they should be the prisoners of 
the British, and not of the Indians. As soon, however, as 
the gates were opened, the Indians rushed into the fort and 
seized all those within it as their own prisoners, Byrd being 
entirely unable to restrain them; and the captives were 
parceled out among their savage conquerors, the horrors 
of their situation being increased by the separation of the 
members of families from each other—husbands being 
forced to part with their wives, and parents from their 
children. When the prisoners had been disposed of, and 
the plunder was divided, the Indians proposed to attack 
Martin's station, which was similar in its condition to that, 


ward, which was the course he wished to go. Dipping his 
hand in the water, which then covered almost the whole 
country, he held it up above his head, and the wind making 
the side upon which it blew, colder than the other, he could 
thus shape his course towards the west. Having traveled 
the principal part of the night, he sat down at the root of 
a tree and fell asleep. In the morning a very thick fog 
came on, and was the means of saving him from again 
falling into the hands of the enemy; whom he heard imi- 
tating the cries of different beasts and birds in various di- 
rections around him, and knowing what it was that made 
the sounds, he avoided them, although he was frequently 
within a very short distance of some of them. At length, 
having baflled all pursuit, he made his way to Lexington, 
where he arrived on the eighth day after the capture of 
Ruddle’s station, of which event he brought the first in- 
formation. 

The alarm which the first news of Byrd's invasion caused 
in Kentucky, soon gave way to a determination to revenge 
the injury done by the enemy, by an expedition into their 
country, having for its principal object the destruction of 
the towns on the Little Miami and Mad river. It was ac- 
cordingly concerted that the force which could be raised in 
the interior, under the command of col. Logan, should meet 


| British regular troops, provided with some artillery, was to the volunteers and regular troops from the Falls of Ohio, 


under general Clarke, at the mouth of Licking, about the 
20th of July. When the junction was effected, the army 
consisted of nine hundred and seventy men, with some ar- 
tillery. The march was commenced from the place where 
Cincinnati now stands, on the second day of August. 
About two o'clock in the afternoon of the sixth, they ar- 
rived at Chillicothe, which they found abandoned, and the 
cabins in flames. The enemy having had notice of their 
approach, had fled a few hours before, after setting their 
houses on fire. The army encamped on the ground that 
night, and on the following day, after cutting down all the 
corn around the town, amounting to several hundred acres, 
about four o'clock in the afternoen, resumed their march. 
The next object of their destination was the town of Pick- 
away, on the northwest side of Mad river, about eight miles 
from where Springfield now stands, and twelve miles dis- 
tant from Chillicothe. They had oniy marched about a 
nile, however, when a violent storm came on, of rain and 
wind, with thunder and lightning, and continued until 
nearly dark, when the army encamped, and put their arms 
in order. For this purpose one company were directed to 
fire off their guns, and after giving them time to reload, an- 
other company on the opposite side of the encampment 
followed the example, until all were discharged and reload- 
ed. It was afterwards ascertained that the enemy intended 
to have attacked them that night, but hearing the firing 
and knowing the object, deferred the encounter in conse- 
quence of the vigilant precautions taken by the army. On 
the morning of the eighth at sunrise, the army resumed 
their march again, and at two o'clock arrived in sight of 
Pickaway. The road from Chillicothe, which they had 
followed, crossed Mad river about a quarter of a mile below 
the town, which extended thence up the river for about 
three miles, the houses being scattered along at different 
listances from each other, sometimes at intervals of more 


of Ruddle, from which it was five or six miles distant. |< 
Colonel Byrd refused to march against it, however, until|than twenty rods. As soon as the advance crossed the ri- 
the Indians agreed to be content with the plunder of the|ver, into the prairie, they were attacked by the enemy, 
place, and to leave the prisoners that might be taken, en-| who were concealed in the grass and weeds. No doubt 


tirely at his control. This arrangement having been agreed | now existing but that a general engagement was about to 
to, they proceeded against Martin's station and took it|take place, Clarke ordered colonel Logan, with about four 
without opposition, and the prisoners were taken charge of, 


by the British, without any attempt on the part of the In-| 


hundred men, to continue up the east side of the river, and 
cross above the town, not being aware that it extended so 
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far as it did. The design of the movement was to prevent|whose wishes and advice we were induced to com-| Hoy. Dasiet. Wensren.—The recent visit of this distin- 


the Indians from escaping, by hemming them in between 
the two divisions of the army; but its effect was, that the 
battle which ensued, was fought entirely by the division 


| mence this periodical, has been most painfully disap- 


‘pointed; while on ourselves alone have centred the 


| guished lawyer, statesman, and orator, will, we think, im- 
|part additional interest to the brief sketch of his character 


under Clarke’s immediate command, and was over before effects of that indignation which has been so plainly sand life, which is inserted in a preceding part of our paper. 


Logan's detachment reached their destination, who there- 
fore did not see an enemy or fire a gun. At the same time 
that Logan was dispatched up the river, another division, 
under colonels Floyd, Lynn, and Harrod, was ordered, af- 
ter crossing the river, to encompass the town on the west 
side, while general Clarke and colonel Slaughter, with the 
artillery, were to march directly towards the place. In 
executing their orders, Floyd and his party found it neces- 
sary to cross the prairie to the woodland, which was about 
two hundred yards from the river, to avoid the fire of the 
enemy concealed in the weeds. The Indians, upon this, 
endeavored to turn their left, and their design being seen 
by Floyd and Lynn, was answered by a corresponding 
movement, and both parties, in the attempt to outflank 
each other, extended the line of battle more than a mile 


from the river. The engagement lasted until about five | 


o'clock, until which time it was warmly contested, when 
the Indians suddenly gave way and disappeared. The loss 
was seventeen killed on the part of the Kentuckians, and 
about an equal number on the side of the enemy. When 


‘and unequivocally expressed ‘by a portion of our sub- 
‘seribers. Defective, however, as this journal has hith- 
jerto been in original matter, we trust the time has at 
jlength arrived for its character in this respect to be ma- 
jterially changed—we hope the period has. now come 
when we may venture safely to affirm, that such of our 
ihalf-yearly subscribers as may renew to us their patro- 
nage and support, will find during the ensuing thirteen 
numbers a constant and regular supply of original ar- 





| 


ticles, in the shape of Tales, Poems, Essays, and Bio-| 


i graphical Sketches, 

| Many of our patrons in the city are aware, that, ow- 
‘ing to the very limited resources at our command, aris- 
ing from the delay of certain pecuniary aid which we 
expected to receive a few months since, it has hitherto 


|The circumstances attending this visit have been so fully 
jdetailed by some of our contemporaries, as to render it un- 
necessary for us to give them more than a passing notice. 
|The enthusiasm with which he was so generally received, 
and the numerous testimonials of respect and admiration 
|with which he was greeted, were decisive indications of the 
jhigh esteem in which Mr. Wessrer is held by the citizens 
lof Buffalo, and afforded the most pleasing evidence that the 
|Prorte here, as in other places, know how to appreciate 
his patriotic exertions in a late momentous crisis. 


a setiaioetin 
| Prize Articirs.—We take this opportunity of stating, 
|that, in aecordance with the intimation recently given, we 
have ordered an additional quantity of our smaller-sized 
itype, and also a font of new and very beautiful nonpareil; — 
which, we expect, will arrive sufficiently early to be used 
|in the fifteenth number, when the Prize Tale, Poem, Essay, 


the Indians had disappeared, the army entered the town, | devolved on the proprietor himeelf to perform the entire | #4 Biographical Sketch are to be published. The Literary 


where they found provisions in abundance in the kettles, 
ready cooked, which the Indians had left almost untouched, 
when they went to attack the army, which arrived at the 


town just as they were commencing their dinner. The|deem it necessary to assign for the imperfections and | 
deficiences manifested in the editorial department:—| 


day after the battle was occupied in destroying the corn 
and vegetables in the neighborhood, burning the cabins, 
and collecting horses; and on the next day the army re- 
turned to Chillicothe, where they encamped for the night. 
They had in passing through, in their advance, spared one 
field of corn, for the use of their horses on their return. 
This was destroyed on the eleventh, after which they con- 
tinued their march to the mouth of Licking, where they 
dispersed to their several homes. The success of this cam- 
paign was of the utmost importance. A defeat of the -_— 
would have been most disastrous, if not ruinous, to the ad- 
venturers in Kentucky; while, on the other hand, the de- 
struction of the habitations and corn of the enemy, gave 
them so much employment in providing for the sustenance 
of their families, that they had no time to spare for the 
purpose of making their usual incursions across the Ohio. 
In fact, the Kentuckians were not only freed from their 
molestations for the residue of that year, but the year 1751 
passed without any injuries being received of much conse- 
quence, except such as were caused by sinall roving bands 
of the enemy, by whom some individual murders were 
committed, as was usual during the continuance of the 
war. ‘The following year, however, was distinguished 
the number and importance of the events which occurred. 
—Western Monthly Magazine. J. 
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To THE Pustic.—As this number completes the first 
half-year of the existence of the Literary Inquirer, and 
may, perhaps, be the last which some of our subseribers 
will receive, we deem it a suitable occasion to offer a 
few brief remarks on the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. By this means we shall have the opportunity of 
giving such explanations as will, we trust, satisfy our 
numerous patrons and friends, that, however we have 
hitherto failed in getting up so useful and interesting a 
sheet as the public were authorized to expect; such 
failure is rather to be ascribed to the influence of cir 
cumstances and events entirely beyond our control, 
than to the absence of vigorous and persevering effort 
on our part, to render this journal alike worthy of the 
society under whose patronage it was ushered forth to 
the world, and answerable to the description given © 
it in the prospectus which announced our intention to 
embark in this literary enterprise. 

None can be more sensible than the editor himself, 
that the Literary Inquirer has beenthus far greatly de- 
ficient in original articles—which so essentially con- 
tribute to the success of a paper of tins kind; and on 
which, indeed, its principal claiin to the patronage and, 


| 


labor of the paper, with the bare exception of the press- 


and this, also, must constitute our apology for having 
so repeatedly and urgently requested our friends to pay 
their subscriptions “in advance;” a solicitation with 
which, it affords us much pleasure to state, a large 
proportion of our subscribers have generously com- 
plied. 

To our friends in this country, as well as in England, 
it will doubtless be a source of sincere pleasure to learn, 
that, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 





\work and folding. This is the only reason which we! 


‘this paper has labored, and the opposition against 


| Inquirer will then contain about one-sixth more matter than 
jit does at present; and this, together with some other con- 
templated improvements, will, we hope, induce our patrons 
and friends to obtain subscribers for the very few back num- 
bers now on hand. Could not every agent add one or two 
names to our subscription list during the ensuing month? 
|Our agent at Shawnee has atready obtained 10 subscribers, 


| 


Travetine Acent.—Nathanicl L. Carpenter has con- 
sented to act as Traveling Agent for this journal, during a 
western tour which he is induced to make fer the benefit of 
|his health. We commend him to the courtesies of our edi- 
|torial and other friends in Ohio and Kentucky. 


| Encarcement.—The first number of Vol. X.—-[1. new se- 
ries}|—of the Rural Repository, has just reached us. It is 
enlarged from an octavo to a quarto, in which form we hope 


| 





which it has had to contend, the number of its subseri- | j4 wil] jong continue its useful and interesting career. 


reverse might have been expected) rapidly augmented. 
At the commencement of our labors, we had searcely 
eighty subscribers—we have now nearly four hundred 


sent the first number, and who then declined subscrib- 


names, but favored us with yet more substantial proofs 
of their regard and good wishes. 





If there is any one class of our patrons to whom we 
feel more indebted than another, it is to that class to 
| which we are proud to acknowledge that we ourselves 
|belong:—it is to that class under whose auspices we 
imagined this journal was placed, when we announced 
that it would be published under the patronage of the 
Buffalo Lyceum:—it is to that class to which some o 
those once belonged, who now so viclently oppose this 
| paper because it is conducted by one of its members:— 
\it is to that class to which a Frankuy belonged, to 
'which a Simpson belonged, to which a Suenman be- 
‘longed; and which, with whatever contempt its mem- 
bers may be regarded by upstarts and aristocrats, 
‘has given to the world, both in this and in other coun- 
|tries, some of the greatest proficients in almost every 
‘branch of literature and science:—it is, in a word, to 
that class which is designated by the general term, 


‘denominated Morking Mechanics. It is amongst the 


members of this class that the bulk of our subscribers 
will be found—and, while we most gratefully acknow- 
ledge the patronage extended to this paper by numerous 


professioual men, it is on the continued support of this 


|class that we shall have chiefly to depend, for the per- 


manency of a journal conducted by a Workinc Me- 


bers has regularly and (at periods, too, when the very | 


and fifty; an average increase of more than fifty per 
month, In several instances, gentlemen to whom we part of the publisher to give satisfaction, and the selections 


We have examined at the Book-Store of O. G. Steele, 
|214 Main-street, the first and second numbers of the Select 
| Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature, published by C, 
| Bowen, Boston, and for which Mr. Steele is agent. The 
jappearance and size of this work indicate a desire on the 


jare such as might be expected from editors so respectable 


ing, have subsequently not only transmitted to us their as Professors Norton and Folsom. 


The first three parts of anew and most valuable work, 
‘entitled the Christian Library, and published by Key and 
| Biddle, 23 Minor-street, Philadelphia, have come to hand, 
|but not in time to be more fully noticed. Contents: Dr. 
| Gregory's Memoir of the Rev. Robert Hall; History of the 
| Reformed Religion in France, by the Rev. Edward Smed- 
|ley, M.A.; and a new and very valuable Life of Cowper. 


An account of ‘‘Bonaparte’s Voyage to St. Helena’’ has 


¢ been recently published in London. It comprises the diary 


of Rear-Admiral Sir Geo. Cockburn, during his passage 
from England to St. Helena in 1815; and is said to furnish 
many additional and interesting particulars respecting Na- 


poleon. 


We liave received a copy of Dr. Wensren’s History of the 
United States, to the merits of which we can not do justice 
in our present limited space, but this is the less to be re- 
gretted, as it has been already so favorably noticed in some 
of the most respectable journals in the country; and, in- 
deed, the celebrity which Noau Wessrer has so deservedly 
and extensively acquired by his great achievement—the 


f| Mechanics, but especially to that portion of it usually American Dictionary of the English Language—renders it 


almost unnecessary to commend a work of which he is the 
author. In their advertisement to the second edition, the 
publishers remark, ‘‘So unprecedented has been the demand 
for this work, that the first edition (3000) was all disposed 
of in three months; consequently the orders have far ex- 
ceeded our ability to execute them. Arrangements are now 
made to supply all orders with promptness.’’ It is to be 


obtained at the Book-Store of O. G. Steele, who has also 





support of the public must be invariably founded: but pane o 


the extreme paucity of the supply in this department,) *,* Such of our half-yearly subscribers as wish their eminent lexicographer. 

however much we have lamented, it has been wholly papers to be discontinued, will have the goodness to — Perernen Anricies.—The second chapter of the history 
out of our power to prevent. The hope which we en-| advise us of the same at theirearliest conveniency. To of Ohio occupying more space than we left for it, several 
entertained of receiving occasional assistance from all from whom we do not hear. tue next number will literary notives and other editorial matter are unavoidably 
some who engaged to furnish it, and in compliance with | be forwarded. | postponed, 


constantly for sale the Improred Speling-Book, &c. of this 
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THE YOUTHFUL MARINERS. 
BY L. BH. LL. 


How now, my youthful mariners! 
Where will ye sail to-day? 

Seek ye the southern latitudes, 
And Spice Isles far away! 


Manilla and the Philippines, 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


| SKeLeTons or Leaves, Frowers, &c.—We often) Womayx.—Without woman man would be 


|see in museums and scientific collections, those beauti- 
ful and delicate preparations, which afford the reflective 
|mind materials for contemplation, on the creative power 
‘of the Omnipotent Deity, ‘The manner in which these 
|specimens, or skeleton leaves, as they are denominated, 
are made, has been frequently kept a profound secret 
by those who are in the habit of making them; but the 


MISCELLANY. 
rude, 
l|gross, and solitary. Woman spreads around him the 
flowers of existence, as the creepers of the forests 
which decorate the trunks of sturdy oaks with their 
perfumed garlands. The Christian pair live and die 
junited; together they rear the fruits of their union: in 
ithe dust they lie side by side, and they are re-united 
beyond the limits of the grave. —Chateaubriand, 


To have your canvass fanned 
By a thousand fragrant odors 
Before you see the land! 


With Sindbad for your guide-book, 
Will ye go sailing on, 

To gather cinnamon and pearls, 
And nutinegs in Ceylon! 


Or are ye for a bolder quest, 
Upon the Northern Seas; 

And, on your passage to the pole, 
See even ocean freeze! 


And watch the restless waters 
‘Turned into solid stone, 

Like granite, and like porphyry, 
In wild confusion thrown! 


Or do ye bear a battle-flag, 
And thunder at your side, 

So that the foreign foe may quail 
Where'er your navies ride! 


I can not tell what enterprise 
Might haunt that childish erew— 
What, with their little fairy ships, 
It was their dream to do: 


But be what will the enterprise, 
That carries wen afar, 

Thro’ danger, death, thro’ cali and storm, 
hor commerce, science, war; 


They could not go more heart in hand, 
Their purpose to fullfil, 

Than launched those boyish mariners 
Their fleet upon the rill. 


The sunbeam glittered on the waves, 
And danced within their eyes: 

Whose bark shall reach yon willow first, 
His is the victor’s prize. 


And each one lends his voice and breath, 
‘To urge the tiny sail; 

No sailor in a calm e’er watched 
More anxious for a gale. 


And though they are but paper boats, 
Launched on a village brook; 

How carnest is each beating heart! 
How eager is each look! 


Oh, happy age! that thus can find, 
In tritles and in toys, 

The pleasure of a new delight— 
The freshness that enjoys! 


Oli! why should life bring weariness, 
A 
Lud languor, and disdain? 

Ali! would to God that | could be 


An cager child again! 


SERENADE, 
Oh, sweet the lily’s silver sleep, 
When the twilight is come, and the dew-drops full; 
And swe 
And sw 


et the fresh wind's sighing sweep; 
eet the wood-dove's evening call! 
But to Love, to infant Love, 
One simile is sweeter than them all. 
Oh, rich the midnight roundelay, 
When therbobles are met in the gilded hall, 
And gleaios the cresset’s sparkling ray 
On plome uid peary coronal! 
But to Love, 4riumphant Love, 
One glance is richer than them all. 


Ob, sad the twilight’s sweeping shade 
Along the convent s ivied wall; 
And sad the sight of beauty laid 
Beneath the churchyard’s sullen pall! 
But to Love, unpitied Love, 
One pang is sadder than them all. 


EPIGRAM. 


ON A VOTIVE OFFERING OF Lats, 


method is extremely simple, and performed as follows: | we 
|The leaves are to be placed in a small portion of water | Arrre TION. —I speak as I think; were the woman I 
until it is perfectly putrid, and for this purpose hot wa-| loved suffering through poverty, | would beg with her, 
ter is to be preferred; it is then to be taken out and iif I could not relieve her; through injustice, | would de- 
‘laid upon a marble slab, or flat surface; a delicate stream fend her; frou unkindness, 1 would protect her; and it 
of clear water is then gently to be poured upon it, and jthe world forsook her, | would be to her the world. 
thus the putrid particles are washed eaters fy leaving NO-} Lance Fiow un.—An English journal describes a 
thing behind but the series of apparently woody fibres | Aower, lately discovered in Sumatra, that measured 
or sap vessels, which constitute a beautiful net-work, | shee feet across in its diameter; the petals 12 inches 
particularly in the smaller leaves. — Phis operation be-|ione, and a foot apart from each other; the nectarv 
ing performed, it is to be placed in its natural situation |), .14 twelve pints; and the whole weight was calculated 
to dry, and when this is accomplished, it may be glued), ), ),,, iets titi 5 
toa table of black velvet, (as is usually done,) placed I rey 

ina glazed frame or glass case as fancy may direct.| Symearny iw Warenes.—It has been found that in 
This being done, it may be put in a museum, and thus|,_ watchmaker’s shop the time-pieces or clocks connect- 
be preserved for years. Until the student is au-fait in led with the same wall or shelf, have such a systematic 
these preparations, he should commence his experiments | effect in keeping time, that they stop those which beat 
with the largest leaves, as he will be less likely to fail, |in irregular time; and if they are at rest, set a-coing 
than with the more delicate. —NSeientific Gazette. jthose which beat accurately. 


Incentous InvenTION.—T'here are now exhibiting at 
the National Hotel, Chestnut-street, models of one of 
the most ingenious pieces of machinery ever witnessed. | from the word raze, to cut or pull down, to leave noth- 
It is used for sawing and boring; and the mathematical jing standing. Razors are mentioned by Homer. Be- 
accuracy of its various operations is really surprising. |fore English manufactures excelled in cutlery, razors 
It will turn out 500 wheel fellies in a day, while 14 are| were imported from Palermo in italy, or rather Sicily. 
considered a good day’s wheelwright labor. It saws 
segments of any dimensions or description, slats and! Popyutar Porson.—When pure ardent spirits are ta- 
legs for chairs, performs all kinds of cut sawing, small|ken into the stomach, they cause irritation, which is 
framing, mitre joints, &c. &e, and all with accuracy |eyinced by warmth and pain experienced in that organ; 
and expedition, ‘The whole machine is but six feet) and next, inflammation of the delicate coats of this part, 
square, and is turned by a steam engine of one horse | and sometimes gangrenes. ‘They act in the same man- 
power. Its expense of construction is as trifling as it) ner as poisons. Besides the local injury they produce, 
is simple, and it can be worked by an apprentice with |they act on the nerves of the stomach which run to the 
ease and safety.— Philadelphia Chronicle, brain, and, iftaken in large quantities, cause insensibil- 
ity, stupor, irregular convulsive action, difficulty of 
breathing, profound sleep, and often sudden death, The 
habitual use of ardent spirits causes a slow inflammation 
lof the stomach and liver, which proceeds steadily, but 
is often undiscovered, till too late for relief.—dLondon 
Medical Gazette. 


Razons.—The term razor as applied to the instru- 
ment which we shave with, is supposed to be derived 


Resutts or Accipent.—Many of the most important 
discoveries in the field of science have been the result 
of accident. ‘T'wo little boys of a spectacle maker in 
Holland, while their father was at dinner, chanced to 
look at a distant steeple, through two eye-glasses placed 
before one another. ‘They found the steeple brought 
much nearer than usual to the shop windows. They! Sanur Serive.—Canada papers mention the diseoy- 
told their father on his return; and the circumstance |ery, in Upper Canada, of a salt spring, which produces 











? 


jled him to a course of experiments, which ended in the! one bushel of salt from every ninety gallons of water. 
telescope. Some shipwrecked sailors once collected | The works manufacture sixty bushels a day. 

some sea-weeds on the sand, and made a fire to warm) : : 

‘their shivering fingers, and cook their scanty meal.| Iwrortayt Invention. —Mr. John C, Douglass, of 
| When the fire went out, they found that the alkali of! New York, announces, that he has invented a method 
ithe sea-weed had combined with the sand, and formed|of obtaining pure fresh water from sea water, ata smal] 
|glass;—the basis of all our discoveries in astronomy, | expense, Ships may be furnished with an apparatus, 
j and absolutely necessary to our enjoyment, In the| Ww hich will supercede the necessity of loading them with 
idays when every astronomer was an astrologer, and) water ea ks. The salt water may be evaporated with 
every chemist a seeker after the philosopher's stone,|the greatest facility, and the salt deposited will more 
‘some monks carelessly mixing up their materiale, by than pay the expense of labor and fuel, 

jaccident invented gunpowder; which has done so much) z 
|to diminish the barbarities of war. Sir Isaac Newton's 
jtwo most important discoveries—concerning light and 
| gravitation—were the result of accident. His theory 
| and experiments on light were suggested by the soap 
bubbles of a child; and on gravitation, by the fall of an 
apple, as he sat in the orchard. And it was by hastily 
‘scratching on a stone a memorandum of some articles) 4 splendid statue, supposed to be of Theseus, has 
brought him from the washerwoman’s, that the idea of| heen recently discovered in one of the sewers of ancient 
lithography first presented itselfto the mind of Sen-| Athens, ' 
felder.—American Baptist Magazine. 


Exeuse FOR PRESENTING A Bitt.—“You need not 
}dun me so sharply,” said a gentleman to a ragged ur- 
ichin, who presented his master’s bill; “I am not going 
ito run away at present.” “I don’t suppose you are,” 
replied the lad, scratching his head, “but my master is, 
and he wants the money.” 


It is about the size of the Apoilo Belvidere, 
land of the finest marble and best style of sculpture. 


A Curtous River.—In the province of Andalusia,| A pew “Sketch Book,’ by Washington Irving, is 
in Spain, there isa river calledthe Tinto, trom the tinge} caid to be in progress. It will contain delineations of 
of its waters, which are as yellow as Topaz. It pos-\the Western scenery and character. He made a tour 
\sesses the most extraordinary and singular qualities. |t)roueh the Western states, last year, and consequently 
Ifa stone happen to fall in and rest upon another, they his eketches will be drawn from personal observation. 
jboth become, in one year’s time, perfectly united and | 
iconglutinated. All the plants on its banks are with- 
jered by its waters whenever they overflow. No kind 
|of verdure will come up where its water reaches, nor 
can any fish live in its stream. ‘This river rises in the 
Sierra Morena mountains, and its singular properties 





The London Morning Herald says, that Mr. Hoff- 
man, an engineer of Dantzic, has invented machinery 
for driving paddle wheels without the application of 
steam. The mechanism derives its power from quick- 
silver instead of steam. 





I, who once rivall’d Nymph and Grace, 
And charm’d the whole Athenian race 

My mirror, Venus, give to thee, ; 
Since what | was, no more I see. 


rr until other rivers run into it and alter its nature. | - = 


The Messrs. Harper have just published, in two vol- 
umes, “Indian Traits,” by B. B. Thatcher, Esq. editor 
jof the Boston Mercantile Advertiser. 


The Lrrerary Iyquirer is published every other Tues- 
day, under the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceum, at One 
Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 
Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 








